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HUNTING THE STAG. 


The chase has been in all ages of the 
world a favorite amusement. Among 
the Ancient Britons, the chieftains engaged 
with the most intense ardorin hunting 
wild animals, not only for amusement, but 
to prepossess their mistresses with a favor 
able opinion of their valor and agility ; and 
young ladies of distinguished rank and 
beauty, spent much of their time in the 
same employment. In consequence of the 
general prevalence of this pastime, and its 
apprehended injury to the general interests 
of society, the liberty of the chase has ever 
been more or less restrained, and kings 
and princes have claimed to themselves the 
primitive and sole title to this amusement. 
Hence arose the numerous and severe res- 
traints and penalties of the game laws in 
England.— [ Pictorial Scrap Book. 
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ORIGINAL. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—24. 
Halle. 


How much realities differ from anticipa- 


tions. Here is Halle, which we in Ameri- 
cathink of as a little village, with one 
prominent building among its houses, the 
University, but which is a large city, of 
nearly 30,000 inhabitants, with old and 
ruined castles in its very heart, great hos- 
pitals for the sick and insane, one of the 

t penitentiaries in Germany, and 
withal a pleasing town with its towers ris- 
ing high above the level of the houses, and 
displaying quaint, and often elegant archi- 
tecture. Here ina little alley is Tholuck’s 
house, not to be distin ed by any ex- 
ternal decoration from a thousand others 
in this town, and yet the residence of one 
ofthe most renowned theologians of his 
age 


To the University I went first, for that 
With its professors was to me the chief at- 
traction of the place. It is an elegant 
building, small compared with that at Ber- 
lin, but yet large enough to accommodate 
148 700 students. The rooms are light and 
elegant, and admirably adapted to their 
Purpose. The number of professors at 











Halle is about fifty. 

In the walks around the University 
building the students are everywhere to be 
seen, some hurrying along, as if study was 
their main business here, others in that 
careless, jaunty mauner which is thought 
to be peculiar to the student race. There 
is no distinctive dress prescribed in the 
Universities of Germany, as in Oxford and 
Cambridge, but the stranger will not fail to 
notice the red caps which are worn here by 
some, and the red band which passes over 
the shoulder and round the body. These 
denote that their wearers belong to a soci- 
ety of the students who have the most de- 
licate sense of personal honor, and who can 
wipe away an insult however trifling, only 
by aduel. This class of students is con- 
tinually seeking a pretext for sending a 
challenge, and the encounters, which are 
always rough, and sometimes dangerous, 
take place ine building outside the walls 
of thecity. One of these red caps meets a 
member of an equally chivalrous order, and 
jostles him as he passes. If the other looks 
at all indignant, and seems inclined to re- 
monstrate, the red cap calls him a fool, the 
other retorts with the same appellation, and 
a challenge immediately follows. The gov- 
ernment does something to prevent these 
disgraceful proceedings, and in most of the 
GermanUniversities duelling has been brok- 
en up. In Berlin there is nothing of it at | 
all. Here, as at the other small Universi- 
ties, the authorities are always on the watch 
to detect combatants; but the rootof the | 
evil is that after a duel has been so secret- 
ly planned and carried through as to elude 
the officers’ vigilance, the University Court 
lets the matter drop. In Halle these en- 
counters seem not uncommon. Many of 
the students have their faces gashed; one 
whom I saw had lately received a cut across 
his chest from one shoulder to the other. 
Prof. Erdmann told me that a few days be- 
fore I came to Halle, a duel was fought | 
with pistols, and that the ball of one of the | 
combatants entered the neck of the other 
in front, passed through, and was extracted 
by the surgeon, behind, near the spinal 
column. Wonderful to say, the man liv- 
ed, and the thing has dropped. The Pro- 
fessor remarked that neither party would 
be punisbed. 








Tholuck, of whom I spoke 
above, is readily accessible, 
and is said a} ways to welcome 
Americans gladly. He has a 
correct knowledge of our na- 
tional character, and is ac- 
quainted with English and 
American literature. The 
difficulties of our language he 
has quite mastered, and uses 
it more easily and correctly 
than any German whom I 
have ever heard. He has 
written sermons in English, 
and preached them in Eng- 
land. I regret exceedingly 
that I cannot have the plea- 
sure of hearing him in the 
University pulpit. Adored 
by the students and towns- 
men of Halle, he runs the 
quiet course of his life. Twice 
a day he lectures in the Uni- 
versity ; the first hour, when 
I heard him, was devoted to 
the first epistle to the Cor- 
rinthians ; the second to ethi- 
cal theology. 

Some of my readers may 
be interested to know the ex- 
penses of student life in Halle. 
A room for a year can be hir- 
ed for thirty dollars, breakfast and tea may. 
be supplied by the landlady for fifty-five 
dollars; dinner at a resturaunt for forty 
dollars; fuel for six dollars and a half; and 
a student can dress well here for thirty- 
five dollars a year. The total will be 
found to be about one hundred and sixty- 
seven dollars. The fees for lectures at the 
largest would be thirty dollars a year. If 
astudent is willing to go through the im- 
mense work of learning German; if he can 
withstand the influence of beer drinking 
and evening parties ; if he is really in ear- 
nest to devote his time to the study of 
some singie branch of learning, then a Ger- 
man University is his place, but not with- 
out. Cousin WILLIAM. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


ROBERT LORING. 


On the banks of'a beautiful stream, in 
the village of R » lived a family, con- 
sisting of Mr. and Mrs. Loring, and their 
three children, Robert, Emma, and Lucy. 

At the time when my story commences, 
Robert was eleven, Emma eight, and Lucy 
six years of age. They were the children 
of pious parents, who endeavored to bring 
them up in the fear of God. It was a plea- 
sant sight to see them each Lord’s day 
morning, start off for the Sabbath school, 
where they all loved togo. No sound was 
so pleasant to their ears as the clear, ring- 
ing tones of their church bell, for there 
they met their kind teacher, and learned 
about God. 

Morning and evening they gathered 
around the family altar, and were very at- 
tentive while their good father read a por- 
tion of Scripture ; then they all united in 
singing praises to God, after which, Mr. 
Loring commended them to their heavenly 
Father, thanking him for the many bles- 
sings which surrounded them, and asking 
his guidance in keeping them from doing 
wrong. It is a happy sight to see a whole 
household meet together at the early morn- 
ing hour, and return thanks to God for 

reserving them during the night, and ask- 
eee him to be with them during the day, to 
keep them from temptation and sin. And 























then, after the duties of the day are over, 
as the folds of night gather about them, 
again to meet and commune with their Fa- 
ther above. Perhaps all the children who 
read this, may not value such a privilege 
as they should. You should always try to 
unite in these devotions, and have pity for 
those children whose parents do not ac- 
knowledge God as the giver of all their 
blessings. 

These three children attended week day 
schools in the village; Emma and Lucy a 
school kept by a pious lady, consisting 
mostly of children of theirown ages. . Ro- 
bert was too old to attend this school, and 
went to a school for boys, kept by a gen- 
tleman whose name was Richards. 

In warm weather the little girls used to 
go to school alone, but when it was winter 
and the ground was covered with snow, 
Robert would seat them both upon his sled, 
and give them a nice ride to the very steps 
of the school-room door, so that their mo- 
ther felt very easy about them, for Robert 
was kind and thoughtful, and came for 
them again when school was out. The 
little girls enjoyed these rides very much, 
for they were wrapped upso nicely in cloaks 
and tippets that they did not feel the cold. 

One beautiful Wednesday afternoon, 
when there was no school, Robert went 
with his mother’s permission, to the resi- 
dence of one of his school-mates, where 
there was a long hill upon which they were 
to coast. There had been a great deal of 
snow and hard frosts, which had made the 
coasting excellent. Several boys had 
agreed to meet together that afternoon, to 
have ‘a good time.’ They enjoyed them- 
selves very much for some time, and their 
merry shouts might have been heard for 
quite a distance. When the afternoon was 
about half spent, Mrs. Kemp, the mother 
of the boy whom they were visiting, came 
to the door and called to Charles. Hedid 
not want to leave his play, and pretended 
not to hear her. She called again a little 
louder, ‘Charles, Charles, I want you a 
moment.’ This call Master Charles thought 
it best to hear, and went to see what was 
wanted. Robert, who was near by, over- 
heard the conversation which passed be- 
tween them, and what do you think it was? 
Why, Charles’ mother wanted him to give 
his little sister a ride upon his sled, which 
he was unwilling to do. Now Susan had 
been sick for a long time, and had but just 
got able to be about, and was still quite 
weak. This afternoon was so brightand 
pleasant, that she longed to go out of doors 
and breathe the fresh air; but her mother 
did not dare to have her step upon the cold 
snow, besides she had so little strength that 
she could walk but a very few stepe at a 
time. At length her mother consented to 
let her stay out just ten minutes, if Charles 
would take her upon his sled. 

Now Charles had a mistaken notion that 
it would be manly to refuse his little sister’s 
request, and he was so selfish that he did 
not like to leave his play, even for a few 
minutes, to please his mother, and make 
his sick sister happy. ‘No,’ said he, ‘I 
cannot stop now, and don’t want to take 
her out, besides the boys are expecting me 
back, and I must go.’ 

*O Charles, how can you be so selfish ?’ 
said his mother, and Susie herself pleaded, 
* Do, Charlie, give me just one ride,’ but 
he turned away, and Susie sat down and 
burst into tears. It was to her a great dis- 
appointment—she had so longed for a ride 
on the beautiful white snow, and expected 
to have it! Mrs. Kemp was just going to 
call him back and compel him to give his 
sister a ride, when. Robert stepped up and 
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said, ‘ She may ride on my sled, Mrs. Kemp, 
and I will be very careful of her. Come 
Susie, let me be your horse.’ So Mrs. 
Kemp let the selfish boy return to his play, 
while Robert gave the little girl a nice ride. 

‘What a selfish boy Charles was,’ you 
will say. Yes, he was a very selfish boy, 
and not only selfish but unkind ; he wound- 
ed his mother’s feelings, and disappointed 
his little sister. 

But did he enjoy the remainder of the 
afternoon? Ono! he knew that he had 
done wrong, and was so cross and unhappy 
that the other boys lost their pleasure in 
the coasting, and refusing to play with him 
any longer returned to their homes. 

Selfish children are very seldom happy, 
and this was the case with Charles. After 
the boys had gone and left him alone, he 
tried to amuse himself, but could not suc- 
ceed in doing so, and wherever he went his 
little sister’s pleading tones and sick look 
followed him. He could not get away 
from them, but he was not manly or hum- 
ble enough to make an apology, or ask for- 
giveness of her or his mother, and I fear 
not of God. 

Be careful, children, not to indulge in a 
selfish disposition ; it will cause both your- 
self and others much unhappiness, and lead 
to error and sin. Remember the golden 
rule, ‘Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you,’ and if you always try 
to obey it, you will not be so likely to err. 
You must ask God to help you to do right, 
and to be kind to others. 

But let us return to our friends the Lo- 
rings. Robert continued at Mr. Richard’s 
school, and by his industry and good con- 
duct won for himselfhigh honors. He was 
one of the first in his class, and promised 
fair to be a fine scholar. The little girls 
also got along nicely in their studies, and 
thought their ‘ dear Miss Sheldon,’ the very 
best lady next to their mother that ever 
lived. At home they tried to be obedient, 
and to do as their parents wished. Some- 
times they did wrong, as most persons are 
liable to, but they were so sorry for an of- 
fence committed, that they were readily for- 
given. From the time that they were first 
able to lisp their infant prayers, Mrs. Lor- 
ing had been in the habit of taking her chil- 
dren into her private room each day, and 
uniting with them in prayer. Robert had 
always engaged in this exercise with his 
mother and sisters, and never thought of 
doing otherwise, until one morning, when 
it came Ais turn to pray, he refused to do 
so, tothe great surprise ofall. He was 
usually so obedient that they could not 
imagine what had happened to make him 
refuse at this time. His mother urged, his 
little sisters begged, but still he refused ; 
why, he hardly knew, but an evil power 
seemed to be exerted over him. 

It was vacation in his school, and during 
the day he left home to visit an uncle who 
lived a few miles distant, intending to be 
gone a week ; but before the week had pas- 
sed away he was summoned home to stand 
by the bedside of his mother, who had been 
taken suddenly and dangerously ill. 0, 
how his conscience reproached him for re- 
fusing to comply with her wishes on the 
morning that he left home! Many times 
during his visit, he had longed to throw 
himself at her feet, and ask her forgiveness. 
He hastened home without delay, but ah! 
it was too late! his mother was dead! She 
wished much to see her son before her de- 
parture, but it was not soto be. The death 
messenger came sooner than expected, and 
bore her happy spirit to the realms of bliss. 

Poor Robert! his conscience gave him 

no rest by day or by night. Could he 
have had his mother back, only just long 
enough to ask her forgiveness, it seemed 
as though the rest of his grief could be 
borne. But no! never more could those 
pale lips speak to him, and assure him of 
that which he wished. It was his first act 
of disobedience, and proved to be his last. 
From that time he was a different being ; 
the bright, joyous look of youth had gone, 
and in vain did kind friends seek to restore 
it. When last I heard from him he had 
grown to be a young man, had left his 
childhood’s home, and although visiting in 
foreign lands, was still sad and dejected, 
for this one act of disobedience still hung 
heavily upon his heart, and wherever he 
went he could not get away from those 
pleading tones. He had confessed his sin 
to God, and felt that he had forgiven him, 
but he could not forgive himself. 

Be careful, children, how you disobey 


your parents; perhaps like Robert you 
may spend a life-time in repenting it. It 
is one of the commands of God that chil- 
dren should obey their parents, and he will 
be displeased with you if you neglect to 
doso. It was too late for Robert to ask 
and obtain his mother’s forgiveness, and 
the wound struck deep into his heart, as 
we have seen. 

Emma and Lucy are now young ladies, 
and both at home with their father, sooth- 
ing his declining years, and laboring to do 
all the good in their power to those around 
them, und seeking to win souls to Christ. 

Boston. S. M. 


—— Biographp. 


CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES.—10. 
LIFE OF MATTHEW. 

Matthew, also called Levi, was probably 
a Galilean, and atrue Hebrew. His trade 
was that of publican or taxgatherer to the 
Romans, an office which was generally de- 
tested, because the persons who held it 
used every method of oppression to pay 
their rent to the Romans, and because they 
demanded tribute of the Jews, who consi- 

dered themselves as a free people, having 
received their freedom from God himself. 
One of their proverbs was, ‘“‘ Take not a 
wife from that family in which there isa 
publican, for they are all publicans,”’ mean- 
ing that they were all dishonest, and great 
sinners. Probably the Savior referred to 
this proverbial custom when alluding to a 
hardened sinner, on whom neither private 
reproofs, nor the public admonitions of the 
church, can prevail, when he says, ‘‘ Let 
him be to thee as an heathen man and a 
publican.” 

The Savior having cured a person long 
afflicted with the palsy, retired out of Ca- 
purneum, to walk by the seaside where he 
taught the people that flocked after him.— 
Here he saw Matthew sitting in his office, 
and called him to follow him. Matthew 
was rich, had a profitable business, and be- 
ing a good calculator, he without doubt 
knew what he should lose in a worldly 
point of view, if he complied with our Sa- 
vior’s call. He knew that he must ex- 
change wealth for poverty, ‘“‘a custom- 
house for a prison,” and rich and powerful 
friends for a despised Master. He how- 
ever hesitated not, and left all to become 
a disciple of our Lord: 

The Pharisees, who sought every occa- 
casion of raising objections against Jesus’ 
doctrines, took this opportunity to suggest 
to his disciples, that it was highly unbe- 
coming for so pure and holy a person as 
their Master appeared to be, to converse 
so familiarly with the worst of men, even 
with publicans and sinners. The Savior 
soon replied to them that these were the 
sick, and therefore needed a physician. 

After Matthew’s election to the Apostle- 
ship, he continued with the rest until the 
ascension of his beloved Master, but the 
Evangelical writers have recorded nothing 
of moment with regard to him at this pe- 
riod. For the first eight years after this 
he preached in different parts of Judea, af- 
ter which he left the country of Palestine, 
to attempt to convert the Gentile world.— 
Before his departure he was entreated by 
the Jewish converts to write the history 
and acts of the Savior, and to leave it 
among them asa standing monument of 
what he had so frequently delivered to 
them in sermons. This he readily compli- 
ed with while he abode in Palestine, but 
at what time is uncertain; some writers 
say that it was written eight years after 
the Savior’s ascension, others say fifteen, 
and still others say thirty years. It was 
originally written in Hebrew, but was soon 
after translated into Gireek by one of the 
disciples. After the Greek translation was 
admitted, the Hebrew copy was chiefly 
owned and used by the Nazarei, a middle 
sect between Jews and christians; with the 
former, they adhered to the rites and cere- 

monies of the Mosaic law, and with the 
latter they believed in Christ and embrac- 
ed his religion, and on this account this 
Gospel has been called “The Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews, and the Gospel of 
the Nazerenes.” 

Matthew was after he became a disciple 
of Christ, remarkably abstemious from all 
delights and pleasures of the world, even 
from the conveniences and almost necessa- 
ries of it. He was meek and modest in 























his own opinion, always preferring others 
to himself. He labored indefatigably in 
the vineyard of his Master, and finally suf- 
fered martyrdom at a city of Ethiopia, cal- 
led Naddabar; but by what kind of a 
death is unknown, the general opinion, 
however, is that he was slain with an hal 
bert. EsTELLE. 
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PARENTAL EDUCATION,—No. 4. 


Having spoken, in former numbers, of 
education, supposed to be applicable to the 
period between extreme infancy and the 
preper age for attending school, we now 
proceed to say a few words on the respon- 
sibilities that parents should feel, and the 
influence they should exert over their chil- 
dren while attending school. In doing 
this it will be necessary to point out some 
faults parents almost daily commit, and to 
suggest some means by which these faults 
may be corrected. 

We have already said that many parents 
send their children to school much too 
young, to avoid the trouble of them at 
home. It is asked, at what age should 
they be sent? This cannot be answered 
definitely, but must depend on a great va- 
riety of circumstances, as the kind and lo- 
cality of the school, and the capability and 
forwardness of the child. They should 
seldom be sent until they can read simple 
sentences, and until they have some idea 
of study; or at all events, until they have 
learned the alphabet. 

Another evil connected with this, impli- 
cating teachers perhaps more than parents, 
is the custom of keeping children confined 
in the school-room too long at a time.— 
Sent at the age they generally are, they 
are incapable of studying, they are forbid- 
den to play, and consequently, they be- 
come weary and extremely restless, unless 
kind sleep comes to their relief. Young 
children should never be confined to their 
seats more than half an hour without a re- 
cess, and not generally in school more than 
an hour each half day. 

Neither do parents or teachers fully rea- 
lize the importance of introducing a greater 
variety into the amusements of children.— 
Even those pursuits that are intended as 
studies or labors, can be so arranged, and 
so happily intermingled as to seem like re- 
creation, and to make them so should be 
the constant aim of the parent. D. Y. 


THE MOTHER’S CARES. 


When I consider the anxieties of moth- 
ers, I wonder how many of them can be 
sustained without religion. So many 
watchful hours, so many periods of sus- 
pense, so many days of anguish, when 
their offspring are ill, or absent, or in dan- 
ger. Surely grace is doubly sweet to one 
in such circumstances. How unwise, 
eternity apart, to remain without so great 
a solace! Itis true that religion brings 
anxieties all its own to the mother’s heart. 
Having learned to be concerned about her 
own soal, she becomes concerned for the 
soul of her child. Many a petition ascends 
over the couch of infancy. Only in eternity 
can we learn the value of such nursery de- 
votions. A mother was once heard to say, 
‘Never did I take one of my numerous 
children to my bosom for nourishment, that 
I did not, at the same time, lift up my 
heart to God in prayer, that he would bes- 
tow onit his salvation.” The case of 
Monica, the mother of Augustine, is well 
known. Her son was yet unconverted, 
profligate, and addicted to the heresy of 
the Manichees. She went with her cares 
to a pious minister of Christ, who, after 
witnessing her anguish and her devotion, 
dismissed her with these words: “It is 
impossible that the son of such prayers and 
tears be lost.”” What powerful induce- 
ments are here offered for mothers to be- 
come true Christians. An unchristian, a 
prayerless mother! Let the very phrase 
carry horror to the soul, and drive the con- 
vinced sinner to God. 








THIS IS MY HOME. 

* This is my home,’ cried a little one, a 
treasured boy of four summers, as, fresh 
and rosy he came in from school at the 
close of a short winter afternoon. 

* Indeed, little Willie,’ said his mother’s 





visitor, ‘how is it? Suppose you 
on the side-walk, and ort Rn Fa 
Suppose you step into the entry, throw of 
your little sack as you have done here, and 
proceed to the parlor, would’nt that be 
your home?’ ‘No, indeed,’ said Willie 
* that would’nt be it.’ : 
* But tell me, why not.’ Willie had never 
thought ofthis. He paused fora moment, 
then directing his eyes to the sofa where hig 
mother sat quietly sewing, he replied with 
an earnest gesture, ‘ She lives here.’ Yes 
dear Willie, wisely have you spoken; she. 
the embodiment of your idea of a constant 
loving presence, is here, and that makes 
home. Make as free as you will, young 
monatch, of the manifold privileges in this 
little word, you have based your claim firm. 
ly ; because she lives here, therefore you 
are sure of a constant flow of gentle and 
protecting love. But your infant wisdom 
has awakened other thoughts, which we 
would fain indulge.—[ Ch. Watchman, 
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Religion 
THE HAPPIEST GIRL. 


Dear Children,—would you like to know 
who was the happiest child I ever saw?— 
Listen to me, and I will tell you. 

The happiest child I ever saw was a lit- 
tle girl whom I once met travelling ina 
railway carriage. We were both going on 
a journey to London, and we travelled a 
great many miles together. She was only 
eight years old, and she was quite blind. 
She had never been able to see at all. She 
had never seen the sun, and the stars, and 
the sky, and the grass, and the flowers, and 
the trees, and the birds, and all those plea- 
sant things which you see every day of 
your lives ; but still she was quite happy. 

She was by herself, poor little thing !— 
She had no friends or relations to take care 
of her on the journey, and be good to her; 
but she was quite happy and content. She 
said, when she got into the carriage, ‘ Tell 
me how many people there are in the car- 
riage. Iam quite blind, and can see no- 
thing.’ A gentleman asked her if she was 
not afraid. ‘No,’ she said, ‘I am not 
frightened ; I have travelled before, and I 
trust in God, and people are always very 
good to me.’ 

But I soon found out the reason why she 
was so happy; and what do you think it 
was? She loved Jesus Christ, and Jesus 
Christ loved her; she had sought Jesus 
Christ, and she had found him. 

I began to talk to her about the Bible, 
and I soon saw she knew a great deal of 
it. She went toa school where the mis- 
tress used to read the bible to her; and 
she was a good girl, and had remembered 
what her teacher had read. 

Dear children, you cannot think how 
many things in the Bible this poor little 
blind girl knew. I only wish that every 
grown up person in England knew as much 
as she did. But I must try to tell you 
some of them. 

She talked to me about sin ; how it first 
came into the world, when Adam and Eve 
ate the forbidden fruit, and it was to be 
seen everywhere now. ‘Oh!’ she said, 
‘ there are no really good people. The very 
best people in the world have many sins 
every day, and I am sure we all of us waste 
a great deal of time, if we do nothing else 
wrong. Oh, we are all such sinners! there 
is nobody who has not sinned a great many 
sins.’ 

And then she talked about Jesus Christ. 
She told me about the ago.1y in the garden 
of Gethsemane—about his sweating drops 
of blood—about the soldiers nailing him 
to the cross—about the spear piercing his 
side, and blood and water coming out.— 
‘Oh,’ she said, ‘how very good it was of 
him to die for us, and such a cruel death! 
how good he was to suffer so for our sins" 

I asked her what part of the Bible she 
liked best. She told me she liked all the 
history of Jesus Christ, but the chapters 
she was most fond of were the three last 
chapters of the book of Revelation’ I had 
a Bible with me, and I took it out and 
these chapters to her as we went along. 

When I had done, she began to talk 
about heaven. ‘Think, she said, ‘how 
nice it will be to be there! There will be 
no more sorrow, nor crying, nor tears.— 
And then Jesus Christ will be there, for it 
says, ‘The Lamb is the light thereof,’ and 
we shall always be with Him; and, be- 

sides this, there shall be no night there; 
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they will need no candle nor light of the 


un. 
‘ Dear children, are you as happy and as 
cheerful as she was? You are not blind, 
ou have eyes, and can run about and see 
everything, and go where you like, and 
read a8 much as you please to yourselves. 
But are you as happy as this poor little 
blind girl ? 

Oh! ifyou wish to be happy in this 
world, remember my advice to-day—do as 
the little blind girl did—* Love Jesus Christ 
and he will love you; seek him early, and 
you shall find him.’ 





LITTLE BOY LEARNED TO PRAY. 


A mountain herdsman had three sons, 
who with their father resided in a parish 
in Ireland ; they had never attended any 
school, and had married wives as ignorant 
as themselves. The youngest son, C—, 
had six children. He one day said to his 
wife,‘ How happy we should be if our 
children could read. I believe I shall send 
them all to Mr. H—’s free school.’ * What 
shall we do for books for them ?’ said his 
wife. ‘* Why I hear,’ said C—, ‘that Mr. 
H— gives books and teaches the scholars 
all free; but I shall go and inquire if it is 
te.’ Being satisfied on this point, he 
sent five of his children to the London Hi- 
bernian Free School. They made rapid 
progress, and in time had five Testaments 
given them, which were constantly read in 
the family with delight. The master by 
whom the children were taught was a wor- 
shipper of God, and prayed with his pupils 
every evening. One Sabbath evening 
C—’s eldest son said to him, ‘ Dear father, 
I wish you would pray at night with us.’ 
The father readily complied, and said the 
rosary to the blessed virgin. The son 
waited until he had concluded, and then 
modestly said, ‘ Dear father, I do not mean 
such prayers as these: do we not require 
pardon for our sins? This must be ob- 
tained through faith in Christ. Let us 
pray for faith, pardon, and mercy.’ ‘My 
dear,” answered the astonished father, ‘1 
cannot pray in that way ; I never learnt 
such prayers.’ ‘They are not to be learnt 
out of books,’ replied the son; ‘our Lord 
enables us to pray, andI will try.” They 
all knelt down, and the son prayed. 


THE INDIAN BOY. 


A missionary in India, passing one day 
through the school-room, observed a little 
boy engaged in prayer, and overheard him 
saying, ‘O Lord Jesus, thank thee for 
sending big ship into my country, and 
wicked men to steal me, and bring me here 
that I might hear about thee, and love thee; 
and now, Lord Jesus, | have one great fa- 
vor.to ask thee, please to send wicked men 
with another ship, and let them catch my 
father.and my mother, and bring them to 
this country, that they may hear the mis- 
tionaries preach, and love thee.’ The mis- 
tionary, in a few days after, saw him stand- 
ing on the sea-shore, looking very intently 
as the ships came in. ‘What are you 
‘looking at, Tom?’ ‘I am looking to see 
ifJesus Christ answer prayer.’ For two 
years he was to be seen, day after day, 
matching the arrival of every ship. One 
day, as the missionary was viewing him, 
he observed him capering about, and ex- 
hibiting the liveliest joy. * Well, Tom, 
what occasions so much joy?’ ‘Oh, Jesus 
Christ answer prayer; father and mother 


tame in that ship ;’ which was actually the 
Case. 
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NELLi& WILSON’s CuNQUEST. 


BY ANNIE WILBRAHAM. 








Left my own school room in tHe after- 
hoon, to look in upon the teacher of the 
Primary school, surrounded by her flock of 
ittle ones. She looked very tired, and 
who would’nt be, with the care of sixty 
Miniature men and women for six hours 
every day; but her face brightened as I 
took from her table a little doll, and asked 
her if she employed her leisure time in 

ing with it. I had forgotten the con- 
tents of my table-drawer; but half an hour 
wards a chance visitur peeping into it, 
drew forth a wooden bird, and a bag of 
marbles, and asked me in the same tone in 
which Ihad asked Miss Howard, if that 


as the way | improved my time. 





In this case I supposed that some little 
girl, ambitious of maternal honors, had un- 
guardedly displayed her treasure to the 
admiring gaze of the next chair’s occupant, 
and by that means it had found its way to 
the teacher’s table, and expecting some 
slight laughing answer, laid the doll down 
again. But as I told you before, the 
teacher’s face brightened as she said,— 
‘ There is a story connected with that doll.’ 
Now I’m as fond of hearing stories as it is 
possible for any of you little people to be, 
and I prepared to listen very attentively to 
Miss Howard's tale. 

* You know Nellie Wilson?’ ‘Oh, yes; 
I know her very well,—the dark-haired, 
bright-eyed little girl that sits near the end 
of the second row of chairs.’ 

* The same—well, little Mary Churchill 
found that doll in the street, took it home 
and dressed it, you can see how beautiful- 
ly.” I took up the tiny porcelain lady again 
and again and examined it. It was very 
small, not more than two inches long, with 
red cheeks, black curly hair, cunning little 
feet and hands, I was about to say, but the 
plural number could not be used there, for 
unfortunately, in some disaster, the poor 
thing had lost an arm. 

It was dressed in sky-blue Thibet, the 
dress fashioned after the most approved 
plan of modern physiologists, a loose robe 
drawn up about the neck with a string, un- 
confined at the waist by girdle or band.— 
No professional dress-maker, luxuriating 
in the enjoyment of neatly fitting basques 
or polka jackets, could be more pleased 
than the little work-woman, Mary Church- 
ill, with the fruits of her needle work. 

Bat in my description of Miss Dollie, I 
am forgetting Miss Howard's story.— 
‘Mary thought that as she had found the 
doll and dressed it, that it belonged to her ; 
but Nellie Wilson says that she lost it, and 
therefore claims it. Nellie seems to have 
astrong attachment for the doll, and is un- 
willing to give it up. I have been trying 
to prevail upon her to give it to Mary, for 
the poor child has been crying bitterly, but 
Nellie can’t quite conclude to relinguish it, 
and I don’t know whatshe willdo. I told 
Nellie that the doll might remain upon the 
table until recess, and when she came in 
she might give me her decision. Please 
wait,” continued Miss Howard, looking at 
her watch, as I rose to go up stairs, ‘ until 
my little girls come in, it isn’t quite time 
to ring your bell, wait and see what con- 
clusion Nellie has arrived at.’ Ding, ding, 
sounded Miss Howard’s bell, and in came 
the smiling group of girls. 

* Nellie,’ said Miss Howard, and Nellie 
stopped. Miss Howard stooped down be- 
side her, and putting her arm about her 
waist drew her gently towards her, and for 
two or three moments they conversed in 
low, earnest tones. I could not distin- 
guish the words, but I watched the fluctu- 
ating expression upon Nellie’s features, and 
when Miss Howard came to me I was pre- 
pared for the answer. Nellie could not 
decide upon so momentous a question in 
so short a time. She was to consider it 
till the close of school. 

I must confess I was not a little anxious 
to know what Nellie’s decision would be. 
I am a true daughter of Eve, and I was 
impatient to know the fate of Miss Dollie. 
1 looked at Mary Churchill, her auburn 
hair tucked smoothly behind her ears, her 
short blue plaided gingham dress, and dark 
high-neck apron, contrasted strangely with 
her tear-swollen eye-lids. Ah! hers was 
one of the heavy trials of childhood. Poor 
Mary! I looked at Nellie. In her inmost 
soul she was undergoing as severe a trial 
as Mary, but ofa totally different kind.— 
Which should conquer, self-love or affec- 
tion for her school-mate ? We shall see. 

I went to my own school-room, and in 
the sufferings of the Pilgrimsand Towers’s 
learned grammatical . disquisitions, Nellie, 
Mary, and Miss Dollie were for a while 
forgotten. 

When my school closed at night it was 
raining fast, but in the excitement of pro- 
viding sandals, umbrellas and shawls, the 
little girls and the doll were brought to 
mind. Nellie had been home, and return- 
ed with an extra umbrella for one of the 
teachers, and her eyes sparkled as though 
she was very happy. 

Miss Howard was going home to spend 
the night with me, so I said nothing of the 
day’s occurrences till we were alone. Then, 
as I expected from Nellie’s happy face, she 
told me that Nellie’s decision was, that 





Mary should have the doll. She relin- 
quished all title to it, and had she been 
acquainted with legal forms, would, no 
doubt, have given Mary a quit claim deed. 

Of course Miss Howard was much gra- 
tified at Nellie’s decision, but another dif- 
ficulty presented itself to my mind. I fear- 
ed that Nellie would feel that she had done 
something praiseworthy, and that she 
would boast of it, but I labored under a 
mistake. Mrs. Wilson, Nellie’s mother, 
come in to spend the evening with us, and 
Miss Howard spoke to her of Nellie’s doll. 
To my surprise, she knew nothing of it, 
so that my fears in regard to Nellie’s self- 
praise were removed. I knew then that 
Nellie’s motive was a good one; and do 
you not think, little readers, that it was a 
pleasure to the mother to feel that her 
daughter was striving to cultivate a self- 
sacrificing disposition? Will you not try 
to follow Nellie’s example, to do unto 
others, as you would that they should do 
unto you. 

Will you not try to conquer all selfish 
feelings? I think you can now under- 
stand why I have taken, for the title of 
my story, ‘ Nellie Wilson’s Conquest.” — 
Was it not indeed a conquest? 

Gloucester, April, 1856. 

[ Congregational Journal. 


WHITE FLOWERS. 
Notes from Lottie’s Thought Book. 


O mother, I have been out and gathered 
the most beautiful bunch of flowers !— 
White cherry blossoms, red columbines, 
blue and white violets, and Solomon’s seal. 
Coming home through the garden I found 
the lilies of the valley in bloom, and I ga- 
thered some of them to put with my wild 
flowers, because they are your favorites.— 
I have made a little bouquet all of white 
blossoms and green leaves, and have put 
it in a vase on the window, and called it 
“ mother’s bouquet.” I wish I could send 
it to you as easily as I can send my 
thoughts. 

1 think that I love white flowers better 
than any others. They are almost always 
fragrant, and they do not seem as if they 
cared to be admired for their looks, but 
only to make the world glad with their 
sweetness. 

The feathery cherry blossoms shake their 
fragrance out into the room, at the least 
breath of wind; and you would not know, 
if you did not smell them, that there were 
any lilies of the valley hidden under those 
broad green leaves. Are they not like 
people who love to do good quietly, keep- 
ing themselves out of sight as much as 
possible. 

While I was gathering the lilies in the 
garden, it came into my mind that the 
world is God’s garden, and the men and 
women are like trees and flowers growing 
in it. I am afraid there are some weeds 
among them, too. 

And I said to myself, “ If I am to grow 
in God’s garden, I will ask him to make 
a fragrant white flower of me, and let me 
grow in a quiet, shady spot, where people 
will come when they are tired, and will be 
glad I am there, without seeing me; be- 
cause I make the place so pleasant. And 
I would like to have many white flowers 
with me, to make the air sweet all around. 

Other blossoms would be brighter and 
gayer, and many might like them better 
than they would us pale flowers; but I 
would rather make people’s hearts glad 
than only their eyes. 

Oh, 1 think there must have been a 
great many white flowers in the garden of 
Eden, and I hope there will be a great 
many growing in heaven. Iam sure the 
angels must love them. I always fancy 
that the fragrance of the lily of the valley 
is like an angel’s breath. 

Mother, do you not want me to grow up 
a pure white flower in the garden of God? 

Congregationalist. | L. L. 


Morality. 


DISOBEDIENCE. 


As Mr. Hunt was about leaving home 
one morning, to be absent through the day, 
he called his little son to him, and laying 
his hand upon his head, said, ‘ James, you 
must not go away from home to-day, with- 
out permission; and do not go near the 
depot!’ Then stooping to bid him an af- 
tionate good-bye, he again remarked, ‘ Re- 























member, my son, and do not go near the 
depot; you know I do not wish to have 
you unless 1 am with you.’ - 

James was usually a very good boy, and 
his father felt but little fear of his disobe- 
dience. But the day in question was very 
fine, and soon falling in with some boys 
who were passing the house, he was per- 
suaded to go off coasting, saving nothing 
to his mother and forgetting his father’s 
command. After coasting awhile, John, 
one of the number, called out, saying,— 
* Come boys, let’s go down to the depot!’ 
* Agreed |’ exclaimed all except James who 
turned away from them towards home, as 
he remembered his father’s words. ‘ Where 
are you going, James?’ cried one. ‘ Going 
home,’ answered James. ‘No, don’t go 
home,’ chimed in all the boys; ‘go down 
to the depot with us; it’s most time for 
the cars to come in.’ ‘I know it,’ said 
James faintly, ‘ but I can’t go; father told 
me not to.” ‘ Well, but you must, there 
now,’ answered John, ‘ and I don’t believe 
he'd care if he knew you were so near; 
come, go!’ 

Just then the shrill whistle of the engine 
was heard, and with a shout the boys 
started, and James, not waiting for further 
reflection, bounded on with the rest. The 
cars were in sight, but the boys sprang 
across the rails upon the platform of the 
depot, James being inthe rear. The train 
was almost there when he gave a leap for 
the platform and gained it just as the en- 
gine passed; but not getting a firm foot- 
hold, he fell backward between two cars 
and was crushed in a most shocking man- 
ner. One leg and one arm were torn from 
his body, and in an unconscious state he 
was carried home, where he lingered a few 
hours—then died. 

Oh, my dear little friends, can you ima- 
gine the feelings of that poor father, when 
on returning to his home at night, he found 
his only child, the darling of his love thus 
torn and mangled, and his spirit gone 
home to God who gave it? And oh, how 
sad the thought, that the last act of his 
life was a disobedient act ; an act contrary 
to his father’s command. That act will al- 
ways be remembered when they call to 
mind their buried son, and they will do 
this often, for this story is a true one, and 
the event occurred but a short time since, 
not far from Boston. Would you be re- 
membered in a like manner? If you would 
not, then always heed the bidding of your 
parents. ‘Honor thy father and thy mo- 
ther,’ is a great command of God. He 
wrote it with his own finger, and through- 
out his holy word he gives counsel to his 
children to obey their parents, for He says, 
‘Even a child is known by his doings, 
whether his work be pure, and whether it 
be right.’—m. gy. R. [ Congregationalist. 


THE LESSON OF THE BIRDS. 


BY CORNELIA J. M. JORDAN. 

‘See how it rains, rains, rains,’ said 
little Mary Jellis, as she gazed from the 
closed window of her mother’s chamber, 
longing to see the shower cease and the 
sun shine out bright and clear again. ‘Oh, 
mamma, it will never stop, and I do hate 
rainy weather.” Just then a little oriole, 
whose nest hung from a locust tree not far 
off, broke out in one of his sweetest strains, 
and Mary listened wonderingly. 

‘Hark, daughter, hear what the bird 
says,’ said her good mamma, who observed 
the rapt attention of her little one. 

* Why it only sings,’ answered Mary. 

‘Yes, but while you are fretting and 
whining in this nice, large room, with all 
your playthings around you, and doll wait- 
ing to be dressed, birdie sings from the 
dripping bushes as though he would like 
to remind you that ‘ God makes the rain 
fall! See how his throut swells.’ 

Mary looked up in the locust bough, and 
sure enough, there he was, warbling mer- 
rily, and when his song ceased, she said it 
was because she had quit murmuring at the 
weather. 

The next day Anna Grey came over to 
spend the day with her friend, and while 
they played together on the green grass, 
Anna suddenly laid by her doll, and ran 
towards the house. 

‘Why do you go away?’ cried Mary, 
surprised at her sudden freak. 

‘Oh, it is so hot, we can’t play out. of 
doors. I do wish the sun would go under 
a cloud, and s/ay there a good bit.’ |, » 

‘ Why, hear that little bird in the cedar 
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bush,’ answered Mary, laughing in her 
sleeve, as she remembered her rainy-day 
Jesson. 

* Well, what of it?’ 

‘ Why it says ‘ God makes the sun shine,’ 
and Mary forthwith related her experience 
with the oriole. From that day to this, 
Mary and Anna are content with either 
rain or sunshine, for they recollect the les- 
son of the birds.—[ Little Pilgrim. 
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VISITS TO INTERESTING PLACES.—-No. 8. 
VISIT TO AROOSTOOK, MAINE. 


In the month of April, 8—, we were called 
to make a tour to Aroostook county, in the 
northern portion of Maine, and next to New 
Brunswick. From Bangor, a small party of us 
went in a stage sleigh to Houlton, the shire 
town of the above county. Although April 
was fast wearing away, the snow was then 
from two to three feet deep. It had beena 
winter of deep snows, and every few rods we 
passed spots where the snow was crimsoned 
with the blood of a deer, that had been worried 
down by dogs, and killed by the pursuing 
huntsman. One night at our hotel we were 
served withsome nice venison steak, from one 
of these very animals, and excellent meat it 
was. 

Arrived at Houlton we found an interesting 
and singular village indeed, the principal street 
passing over a long, but not very precipitous 
hill. Onthe top of that hill was stationed a 
portion of the army of the United States,—say 
two or three companies; for that was previous 
to the settlement of the North East Boundary 
question, and these troops were necessary to 
prevent the incursions of the subjects of Victo- 
ria upon the rights of American citizens. The 
soldiers had their own dwellings separate from 
the villagers, and their grounds in front of them 
for morning and evening parade. Though war 
is to be lamented, yet it was not unpleasant to 
hear the voice of the cannon upon that hill at 
sunrise and sunset daily, accompanied by strains 
of martial music. Those sounds were tokens 
to the inhabitants of security against hostile 
men and wild beasts, and made them feel that 
the flag oftheir country must, and would be 
respected. 

The village of itself was a settlement in the 
midst of a vast forest, extending as far as the 
eye could reach in every direction from the hill. 
Here and there among these forests curled the 
smoke from some log cabin, or plain house, for 
the county was just then being settled, and the 
settlers, like those of the West, were obliged to 
clear up their farms, and earn money before 
they could live in their ceiled houses. 

The soil in that region is very rich, as indi- 
cated by the height and kind of trees that grow 
there, but the chief difficulty for the farmer is 
his distance from a market, and the shortness 
of the warm season, too brief to ripen his corn 
and other crops. Thus the region has been set- 
tled far less rapidly than it would have been 
otherwise. 

There is much that is interesting in back- 
woods life, so called, whether in the northern 
section of Maine, or in the far West. In the 
vicinity of Houlton, it was something new and 
pleasing to witness the daily arrival of emigrants 
from the southern and western portions of 
Maine, who came in families and parties to seek 
or to improve their fortunes; and then, there 
was an interest to witness the simplicity of 
their log-cabin life,—to look upon their clearing 
up of farms amid the dense forests, and to be- 
hold how the pious would worship God in their 
rade dwellings, or in a school-house, or in some 
simple church. 

A pleasant drive from Houlton to Woodstock, 
varied the scene of the settler, for he caw a 

portion of the dominions of Great Briton,—cu- 
rious buildings,—the people of another nation, 
and different manners and customs. We were 
witnesses of the following incident at Wood- 
stock. A clergyman, who was supplying a 
pulpit at Houlton, was at W. on an exchange 
of pulpits with a Baptist minister. He went 
through the two usual services, and at the invi- 
tution of a deacon, accompanied him on horse- 
back to attend a third service, two miles from 
the village. The deacon and minister alighted 
from their horses, and went into an unfinished 
building, where the people were already assem 





bling. While walking across the floor, a!l at 
once, the minister found the boards breaking 
under his feet, and without being able to help 
himself, he went down, down through the floor 
some twelve feet, into a cellar kitchen below, 
where a family was around its supper-table!— 
The fright of the parties can be better imagin- 
ed than described. It was a purely original 
surprise party. The minister was not much 
injured, and went on with his meeting; but 
neither he nor the good deacon, who found it 
difficult to be sober in sermon time, will ever 
forget that ludicrous introductory exercise. F. 


—_— 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Windsor Locks, Ct., April 18, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed is one dollar 
to pay for the Companion this year. My broth- 
er has taken it two years. I think so much of 
it that mother says that I may take it this year, 
as my brother is gone from home to school. I 
think there are some beautiful pieces in the pa- 
per. We all thought little Arthur’s letter was 
very pretty. Truly yours, Exua A. Fuver. 


Franklin, Mass., June 13, 1856. 
To the Publisher of the Youth’s Companion, 
dear sir.—This is my birth day—I am twelve 
years old. My father has given me a dollar, 
which I send to you, and wish you to send me 
your excellent paper, Yours, &c. 
Epmonp Dean. 


La Mine, Mo., June 22, 1856. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed you will find 
one dollar to pay for another year’s subscription. 
My brothers asd sisters are all so well pleased 
with it, as well as myself, that we cannot well 
do without it. Yours truly, James Scort. 











Variety. 
JESTS UPON SCRIPTURE. 


It is very common with some persons to raise 
a laugh by means of some ludicrous story con- 
nected with a text of Scripture. Sometimes it 
is a play on the words, or a pun ; at other times 
a blunder, and not seldom a downright impiety. 
Whatever be its form, even when lightest, it is 
no venial offence, leading as it does to profane 
contempt of God’s word. ‘Those who practice 
this have never been celebrated for genuine 
wit. The laugiter which they call forth is 
provoked solely by the unexpected contrast be- 
tween the solemn words of Scripture and some 
droll idea. There is no real wit in the case, 
and the dullest persons in society are most re- 
markable for these attempts. 

The evils arising from this practice are great- 
er than at first appear. It leads in general to 
irreverence for Scripture. No man would jest 
with the dying words of his father or mother ; 
yet the words of God are quite as solemn.— 
When we have heard a comic or vulgar tale 
connected with a text of Scripture, such is the 
power of association that we never hear the 
text afterwards without thinking of the jest. The 
effect of this is obvious. He who is much en- 
gaged in this kind of wit, will come at length 
to have a large portion of Scripture spotted 
over by his unclean fancy.—[English Presby- 
terian Messenger. 


—— 
POLITENESS. 


The most characteristic instance of carrying 
politeness to an extreme came off not long since 
at a Hibernian ball. As related to us by one 
of the sons of Erin, who keenly appreciates a 
good thing, it seems that one gay Lothario, pro 
tempore, in crossing the room to request Brid- 
get’s hand in the next reel, stumbled over the 
outstretched foot of Mr. Terence O’Grady.— 
Misther O’Grady promptly arose, and in the po- 
litest manner imaginable, said, ‘I beg your 
pardon, sir!’ ‘No offence—no offence, sir, at 
all,’ responded the other, ‘it was my fault,’ ac- 
companied by a very graceful bend of the body 
and wave ofthe hand. ‘ No, sir,’ answered Mr. 
O'Toole, ‘ yer intirely in the wrong, sir, I tell 
ye it was altogether my fault! ‘I tell ye it 
was not, sir,’ responded O’Grady, ‘ do you mane 
to be tilling a lie, sir?? ‘Bad luck to you, sir, 
do you mane to say I'd be tilling a lie, sir, when 
T say it was’nt your fault ? responded O’Toole, 
waxing wrathy. ‘Bad luck to your bad brad- 
ing, ye ignorant gosthoun, ye’d be gittin’ the 
bether of me in manners ?’ shouted O'Grady, as 
with a trip and a blow he laid the unfortunate 
O'Toole upon the floor. O’Toole rallied, and 
a rough and tumble fight ensued, which ended 
in the expulsion of both gentlemen from the 
ball-room.—Caltfornia Pioneer. 

—_——a——— 


“READ YOUR BIBLE.” 


Between thirty and forty years ago, there 
was a lad who hada sister, and this sister was 
a missionary’s wife. She was ready to leave 
England and go to Africa, and was on her way 
to London. She passed through the town 
where her brother was at school. It was early 
in the morning, before the boys were up; but 
she was going to set sail, and she could not 
think of passing through without seeing her 
brother. She knocked at the doorof the house, 
and awake the servants. They called out, 
* Robert, Robert!’ he sat in his bed. His 











and gave him a kiss, and said, ‘ Robert, read 
your Bible ? and again, as she parted from him 
she said very earnestly, ‘Now, Robert, read 
your Bible.’ She sailed for Africa ; and in six 
months more she was in heaven, for God took 
her. But these words of hers, ‘ Robert, read 
your Bible,’ sunk into her brother’s heart. He 
could not shake them out. At last he did read 
the Bible; and the great change was wrought 
in him also. And he is now, and has been for 
some time, a laborious and useful missionary 
in India. 

a 


CONFIDENCE IN MAN. 


We saw an illustration of this a few days 
ago. A robin, confiding to man’s honor for 
the protection of herself and family, has built 
her nest and laid her eggs in a jog of pine sap- 
lings, which forms a support for the prow of 
the stage, in the ship-yard of Mr. Donald Mc- 
Kay at East Boston. And we are happy to 
state that the confidence thus reposed has not 
been abused ; every workman considering her 
nest as a consecrated spot, and bound to pro- 
tect the little stranger who has sought a tem- 
porary asylum among them. And day after 
day, amid the noise and confusion that is going 
on around, she looks out of her nest upon the 
busy world below, feeling as secure as an eagle 
in her mountain eyrie.—[ Boston T'raveller. 
eta 


GOING TO HEAR MR. SUCH-A-ONE. 


, Ido not knowa more painful sensation, or 
any expression that grates more harshly on 
one’s ears. than when a person tells you he is 
going to Church ‘to hear Mr. Such-a-one.’ It 
proves so entire a want of right feeling with 
regard to the true object of assembling in God’s 
house, and so utter a forgetfulness oF the holy 
worship which is due to him, that one cannot 
but have a fearful suspicion with regard to the 
spiritual condition of one who speaks so irreve- 
rently. 
—— 


AMUSING ANECDOTE. 


In a letter from Rev. A. C. Thomas to the 
Christian Repository, the writer relates the fol- 
lowing pleasing anecdote: 

In a late conversation with Dr. Furness, he 
related an anecdote which pleased me. A poor 
woman who had been very attentive to him in 
his extremity of need now visited him, accom- 
panied by her little daughter. Nor did she go 
empty-handed, but carried a present of alle 
foot jelly, which she thought would minister 
to his comfort. The little girl, after a few 
minutes of silent observation, pulled the sleeve 
of her mother, and whispered softly respecting 
the patient: ‘God did not make him handsome.’ 

When the plate of jelly was handed to him, 
he partook of it with unmistakable signs that 
he greatly relished the luxury ; and soon after 
the visitors left the house, the little girl said: 
P somes, do you think the jelly tasted good to 

m: 


‘Certainly,’ replied the mother; ‘could you 
not see that he relished it ?” 

‘ But I mean,’ persisted the querist, ‘do you 
think it fasted good to him as it does to you 
and me, and other folks 2” 

‘Why, certainly. What are you dreaming 
about, my daughter ?” 

After a moment's musing, the little girl an- 
swered, as though a new thought had been born 
within her :—* Well, God did not make him 
handsome, but I suppose we are all the same 
inside.’ 

ee 


CLIPPINGS, 


Irish servant to a lady in intelligence office. 
‘ Well, then, if you'll give-me eight dollars a 
month and three afternoons in a week, and time 
for church three times on every Sunday, and 
eggs and fish — Friday, and your references 
from your last cook are satisfactory, I think the 
place will suit me.’ 


‘ Mike, why don’t you fire at those ducks, 
boy—don’t you see you have got the whole 
flock before your gun? ‘I know I have, but 
when [ get a good aim at one, two or three 
others will swim right up betwixt it and me’ 


* Have you ever broken a horse ? inquired a 
horse jockey. ‘ No, not exactly,’ replied Sim- 
mons, ‘ but [ have broken three or four wagons.’ 


Col. Bodens, who was very fat, being accost- 
ed one day by a man to whom he owed money, 
with ‘ How do you do?’ answered, ‘ Pretty well, 
I thank you ; you find I hold my own.’ ‘ Yes, 
sir,’ rejoined the man, ‘and mine too, to my 
sorrow. 


The following conundrum took the prize of 
& pewter pitcher, at the recent woman’s rights 
convention held in the State of Connecticut :— 
Why is a married man like a candle? Be- 
cause he frequently goes out of a night when 
he oughtn’t to. 


To catch mice, place sweetmeats in your 
mouth on going to bed, and keep your mouth 
open. hen you feel the whiskers of the 
mouse, bite! 

The greatest trial of patience: ‘ a stammer- 
ing lawyer examining a stuttering witness in 
the presence of a deaf judge.’ 

What word may be pronounced quicker by 
adding a syllable to it? Quick. 


Almost all knowledge is -interesting, if pre 





at 
sister went to him, wished him good-bye, 


sented in an interesting manner. 
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“OH, LET ME RING THE BELL” 
A missionary far away, 
Beyond the Southern Sea, 
Was sitting in his home one day 
With Bible on his knee. 


When suddenly he heard a rap 
Upon the chamber door, 

And opening, there stood a boy 
Of some ten years or more. 


He was a bright and happy child, 
With cheeks of ruddy hue, 

And eyes that ‘neath their lashes smiled, 
And glittered like the dew 


He held his little form erect, 
In boyish sturdiness, 

But on his lip you could detect, 
Traces of gentleness. 


“ Dear sir,” he said, in native tongue, 
* [ do so want to know, 

If something for the house of God, 
You'd kindly let me do.” 


“ What can you do, my little boy 2” 
The missionary said, 

And as he spoke he laid his hand 
Upon the youthful head. 


Then bashfully, as if afraid 
His secret wish to tell, 

The boy in eager accents said, 
“Oh, let me ring the bell 2?” 


“ Oh, please to let me ring the bell, 
For our dear house of prayer ; 
I’m sure I’ll ring it loud and well, 

And I'll be always there!” 


The missionary kindly looked 
Upon that upturned face, 

Where hope and fear and wistfulness, 
United—left their trace. 


And gladly did he grant the boon; 
The boy had pleaded well, 

And to the eager child he said, 
* Yes, you shall ring the bell !” 


Oh, what a proud and happy heart 
He carried to his home, 

And how impatiently he longed 
For the Sabbath day to come! 


He rang the bell: he went to school, 
The Bible learned to read, 

And in his youthful heart they sowed 
The gospel’s precious seed. 


And now to other heathen lands, 
He’s gone of Christ to tell ; 
And yet his first young mission was 
To ring the Sabbath bell. 
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AN OLD STORY. 


[ve been reading an old, old story, 
Of the fair and starlit morn, 
When in Bethlehem’s humble manger 
The child of sweet Mary was born. 
Of the shepherds, their flocks that were watch} 
Of the star, lighting valley and hill, _[ing, 
And the song which the angels were’chanting 
The new song of “ Peace and good will.” 


I read how He stood in the temple, 
And taught the learned men, 

How they looked on the child and wondered, 
And answered Him not again. 

I read how He spoke to Galilee’s waves, 
Till the storm was hushed and still, 

How He wept with Lazarus’ sisters, 
And the dead were alive at His will. 


And [ read how he prayed in Gethsemane 
The while his disciples slept. 
How He prayed that the cup might pass from 
im, 
And now as I read, I wept. 
I read of the hill of Calvary, 
How they mocked Him, and pierced His side 
And how, crying “ Father, forgive them,” 
He bowed His head and died. 


And so I finished the story. 
So wondrous, so old, and so rare, 

And closing with reverent hand, the book, 
My heart said a voiceless prayer: 

That He who blessed little children, 
He who for sinners was slain, 

Would shelter ’neath wings of His mercy, 
Oursouls from the wind and the rain— 

Would wash us in pity’s sweet fountain, 
Till every sin was shriven, 

And leading us close in his footsteps, 
Make us more meet for heaven. 


_ Chicago, 1856. 












































GENEVIEVE. 
7 Herald. 


[Chicago 
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MY MOTHER. 
My mother ! at that holy name 
Within my bosom there’s a gush 
Of feeling, which no time can tame, 
A feeling which, for years of fame, 
I would not, could not crush! , 
[George P. Morris. 
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